The House of Commons
land-tenure under the Alake of Abeokuta, on the dove
industry in Zanzibar, and so on. Sir Thomas Inskip
explains his policy on munition factories, on the supply of
aeroplanes and the general problems of defence co-
ordination. There are questions on aviation, transport,
road accidents, the supply of railway wagons, delays in
electrification, the extraction of oil from coal, the dangers
of siliceous abrasives in sandblasting, the adequacy of the
staff of the Chief Inspector of Factories in watching the
illegal employment of boys between the ages of fourteen
and seventeen. To put it summarily, it may fairly be said
that there is an almost inexhaustible appetite for infor-
mation, and a remarkable willingness to satisfy the
appetite.
The process of questioning has important results. It
brings the work of the Departments of State into the
public view. It makes them realize that they are function-
ing under a dose public scrutiny which will continuously
test their efficiency and honesty. It mitigates, even if it
cannot wholly prevent, the danger that bureaucratic
habits will develop in the civil service; men who have to
answer day by day for their decisions will tend so to act
that they can give a good account of themselves. No one
can read the question-period over any length of time
without the clear impression that whatever the light of
day can do to make intelligible the business of adminis-
tration this process is in a high degree likely to do. But
its merit, great as this is, does not end there. Some
questions will reveal a defective state of affairs. The
minister is made aware that his answers have proved
unsatisfactory. He feels that he must go further than the
answer his Department is able to render. He is anxious
to placate a special or general public opinion which
continues to insist that more should be known* He